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other much desired treasure. 


You may be surprised to know that there is a very real 
fairy that can bring you more joyous experiences than these 
I have named or any that you have ever dreamed of. This 


fairy’s name is gratitude. 


When you do something for some one else, if that person 
is grateful and happy and tells you so, his happiness makes you 
happy and you feel that you would like to do something else 
for him., And then actually you do something else for him. 
Do you not see now how gratitude acts like magic? 

If you feel grateful to others, let them know it. 
be much happier for having expressed your gratitude, and 
they will be very happy in being generous and loving with 
you. Gratitude is a magic wand that makes life joyous. 


A Word from the Editor 


The fairy tales we love best are those that tell of wonder- 
ful things that happened in the long, long ago. 
wishes, I am sure, that there were good fairies and kindly 
elves to do our disagreeable tasks; that one might curl up on 
the davenport and go to sleep, to waken and find dishes washed 
and geography lessons learned; that there were some magic 
rime to be repeated that would bring a longed-for football or 


Each of us 


You will 
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NOVEMBER 


By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


This is the time for praising. Thanksgiving month is here 
And Nature’s children stop their work to pray. 

The plum tree gave white blossoms, then her purple fruit; 
The yellow rose made sunshine for a day. 


The corn was plump and tender on each well-rounded ear, 
And golden wheat fields bowed before the breeze. 

A cool and gracious shadow for each bird and beast and man 
Was cast by whispering foliage of the trees. 


But now the fields are resting, the trees are bare and still, 
And boys and girls are thankful, for they know 

That nature’s world is glad for life and joy, 
Now cuddled warm beneath the first white snow. 


M.McColl 
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} ready for the day. like the English game of hide-and- 


} mother sat on a log beside a pit that up rather fast, because he was eager 
} held a little cooking fire over which to join in the game. He knew a fine 
” |] she was keeping the boy’s breakfast hiding place. 

< |} hot. She smiled at Tatoka and ‘Your grandfather, Chief Wind- 


||) Indian people did not kiss 
) one another to show affec- 


| her hand gently, and she 
) knew that he meant, ‘‘T 
love you, Grandmother.”’ 


fj maple wood, and filled it 


«spoon. She also gave him 
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Tatoka the Conqueror 


The story of an Indian boy who lived before Columbus 


discovered America 


By JANET CRAIG 


Tatoka awoke when the beams of set so that it slanted toward the red 
tie morning sun shone into his eyes coals. 

through the open flap of the wig- There were two rows of wigwams 
wam. The leaves of the great tulip in the Indian village beside the 
tree outside made a pattern over river. A tree-shaded lane ran down 
the floor. Tatoka jumped up between them. At the end of the 
quickly. It did not take him long lane Tatoka could see the other chil- 
to dress, for he wore most of his dren of the village playing hide- 
clothes to bed. He put on a deer- and-seek. (The children of every na- 
skin tunic and moccasins, and was _ tion and tribe have games somewhat 


Outside the door, his grand- seek.) Tatoka scooped the succotash 


said : aban wishes to see you in the coun- 
‘Now the sun is risen indeed.’’ cil house,’’ said his grandmother, 
She meant, you see, that 


her dear grandson was 
like sunshine to her. 


tion, but Tatoka stroked 


She took a bow! crudely 
carved out of a block of 


with delicious succotash. 
‘atoka had a clamshell for 


a square of corn bread 


Tatoka got up on the platform and sat close beside his 
biked on a smooth stone 


grandfather. 
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Tatoka gave Wewanha 
his basket. 


as Tatoka put the last bit of bread 
into his mouth. 

go, Grandmother,”’ said Ta- 
toka. ‘‘The food was very good.”’ 

‘‘With the Great Spirit’s bless- 
ing, it will cause thee to grow very 
strong, my child,’’ she said. 

The council house stood midway 
down the village lane. It was a 
tentlike structure supported by 
poles, like the wigwams, except that 
it was much larger. There the old- 
est men of the tribe met to consider 
matters for the good of the tribe, 
and there they received messengers 
from other tribes. 

Tatoka lifted the curtain and en- 
tered. The large room was dusky, 
for of course there were no windows 
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in Indian wigwams. The Indians 
did not yet know about glass. 

At one end of the room was 1 
platform raised about two feet 
from the ground. It covered about 
one third of the room. On the 
platform were many fur rugs, on 
which the people sat while they 
were having meetings. When Ta 
toka’s eyes became accustomed tv | 
the gloom, he saw his grandfather | 
sitting alone on the platform. 

‘‘Come hither, my son,’’ said his 
grandfather. 

Tatoka got up on the platform, 
and sat close beside his grandfather. 
He asked no questions, but waited 
until his grandfather was ready to 
speak. 

‘*My son, you know that I am the} 
chief of our tribe, and that some} 
day you will be chief in my place.} 
You have now grown so big that you}, 
come to my shoulder when you} 
stand. It is time for you to begin to j 
prepare to be a chief.’’ 

‘‘Grandfather, what must I do to 
learn to be a good chief like you?” 

The chief told Tatoka many In-} 
dian observances that he must learn,} 
adding at last: 

‘When there is a hard thing or a] 
dangerous thing to be done, you} 
must go first; you must not send an-| 
other. To be fit to be a chief, you} 
must serve all. If the food is 
scarce you will give to all the othe's 
first, and eat what is left. You will 
always speak the truth and kecp 
the word you have given to any one,} 
for the Great Spirit can see into tic] 
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heart, and He will know if you are 
false and unworthy. You will be 
very brave, and you will protect the 
tribe from enemies. But that will 
not be your duty until you have 
grown up to be a young brave. Now 
you will practice truth and kind- 
ness and service to others.”’ 

Chief Windaban, though he had 
lived in an age of cruel warfare, 


@ really longed for peace and brother- 


hood, and he hoped to teach this 
child truth and kindness before the 
days of warfare should come again 
to the tribe. 
Tatoka went out to play in rather 
asolemn mood. He must never for- 
get now that he was training to be 


jachief. Though he ran and romped 


with the others, he was careful to 
look out for the smaller and 
weaker children. From that hour 
he remembered his grandfather’s 
charge. When the hunters came 
in with honey from a wild bees’ 
hoard and passed pieces of the 
dripping comb to the eager chil- 
dren, Tatoka stood back and 
waited till the last. He was just 
as hungry as the others for the 
unaccustomed sweet, but a chief 
must see that others are served 
first. When they went berry 
picking and little Wewanha 
spilled her basketful of berries 
and wept bitterly over the loss, 
Tatoka gave her his basket, then 
went back to where the picking 
Was now much poorer, to fill an- 
other basket to take to his grand- 
mother. 
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When a month had passed he felt 
that he was well on the way with his 
lessons. He had exercised all the 
virtues belonging to a chief except 
one. He had not overcome an 
enemy. If he could do that he 
would be worthy. His heart quailed 
at the thought of fighting; but if it 
must be done—— 

A few days later, he took down 
his bow and arrow after breakfast 
and went his way out of the village. 
He did not pass the group of chil- 
dren at play, but went down to the 
river and walked north along the 
bank. After walking about a mile, 
he came to a place where he could 
cross on stepping-stones. On the 


other side he was in the enemy’s 


“Do not leave me,” begged Masonah. 
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country. In the past, there had been 
war between the two tribes. Just 
now there was a sort of truce, be- 
cause both tribes had lost so heavily 
in the past that they did not feel 
able to renew the conflict. Never- 
theless, any warrior who entered 
the other tribe’s territory might 
have to defend his life. 


Young Tatoka had entered the 
enemy’s domain, and he felt very 
daring. He was far from the foe’s 
village, but he might meet one of 
the tribe. He kept his spear in his 
hand. He walked on the rocks 
wherever he could, so as to leave no 
track. When he made his way 
through the underbrush he remem- 
bered his grandfather’s lessons and 
scarcely disarranged a leaf. For 


an hour he walked, without seeing 
any one. Then, suddenly he stopped, 


with every muscle tense. He had 


heard a muffled ery: 

‘‘Help! Help!” 

After a minute he went toward 
the place from which the cry had 
come. If some one needed help that 
one would scarcely be in a position 
to combat another. Around the 
rocky shoulder of the hill, Tatoka 
came upon a boy of his own age 
stretched on the ground. At first 
Tatoka could not imagine what had 
happened. Then he saw that the 
boy’s foot had slipped into a cleft 
of the rock, and was caught there. 
The boy belonged to the enemy 
tribe. Tatoka approached and stood 
over him. The boy’s face grew 
stern and defiant. He expected 
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nothing but disaster, for he lay 
helpless. His spear had been jarred 
out of reach when he fell. Bui, 
though his enemy should slay hin, 
he would not utter a word of fea”. 

Tatoka stood looking at him 1 
moment, and then said: 

‘*How can I get you out? Do you 
think I ought to go to your villag: 
for help ?”’ 

The look of defiance vanished. 

‘‘Do not leave me,’’ begged Ma 
sonah. ‘‘There’s a panther yonder 
among the trees. I’m afraid to be 
left alone.’’ 

“T’ll not leave you,’’ Tatoka 
promised. ‘‘I’ll scare the panther 
away, then I must try to get your 
foot loose.’’ 

He ran up among the trees, wav-} 
ing his spear and shouting. Sure 
enough, a big, graceful panther} 
bounded out and ran away up the} 
hill. 

Tatoka came back, and knelt to 
examine the foot. A huge rock 
leaning against the ledge had evi-} 
dently slipped a little as Masonah | 
had stepped on it, so that when his 
foot had slipped off the rock had 
held it fast. Perhaps Tatoka could] 
move the loose rock if he could find 
a lever that was strong enough. The 
ledge of course was immovable. 

‘“‘My brother,’’ said Tatoka 
gently, ‘‘I know that it is hurting 
you greatly. I will make all haste. 
I must go down to the river and 
find a stick of oak or ash. Then 
we shall pray the Great Spirit ‘0 
breathe on me with strength, so th:t 
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| ean move the heavy stone away.”’ 
He ran down to the river and 
searched among the driftwood that 
lie had seen piled on the shore—the 
debris left by the spring high water. 
\fe found a stout bough of oak, not 
vet weakened by the elements. It 
was as thick as his wrist, and longer 
than he was tall. He ran back and 
stooped down, panting. He put his 
lever under the edge of the rock. It 
moved the least bit, less than an 
inch, but enough for Masonah to 
draw his foot free. Without mind- 
ing the pain, Masonah threw 
his arms around Tatoka, and 
Tatoka clasped him just as 
warmly. 

‘““To the Great Spirit be our 
thanks!’’ said Tatoka at 
length. 


‘“Yes, I give my thanks to 


brother,’’ said Masonah. 

Tatoka had learned the skill 
that every Indian youth 
needed. He examined the 
ankle and found that the bones 
were not broken. He bound it 
up with long, soft, cat-tail 
leaves, and then gave Masonah 
his arm to help him to his home. 

‘“‘What is your name, my 
brother ?’’ asked Masonah as they 
walked toward home. 

‘‘T am Tatoka, grandson of Chief 
\Vindaban.’”’ 

‘*And I am Masonah, son of Chief 
Pentamon. When I am chief, there 
wil be friendship between our 
tribes. But for you, I should have 
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perished today. Far from the vil- 
lage, and off of the way the braves 
go, I should not have been found. 
You came and had mercy; you 
stayed your hand from vengeance. 
Never shall I forget that you are 
my brother; and never shall my 
tribe harm yours. I am no longer 


a foe.”’ 
‘‘Nor am I!’’ cried Tatoka. ‘‘I 
am your brother forever. And 


when I am chief our tribes will help 
each other.”’ 
They came presently to the vil- 


Uj, ay 


“I have destroyed my enemy,” chanted Tatoka. 


lage. Masonah’s family came run- 
ning to minister to him, but before 
he would accept their help he told 
how Tatoka had helped him. 
Masonah’s family pressed gifts 
upon Tatoka. They repeated Ma- 
sonah’s vow of friendship, if only 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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I Am ©hankful 


By BETTY FERGUSON 


It was November. Thanksgiving Day 
and my birthday came right together. 
It doesn’t always happen that way. That 
is why it was a very special Thanks- 
giving. It was really the first of No- 
vember before I knew about it, the day 
that Dad tore the leaf for the month of 
October from the calendar. 

“Well, well, well,” he said. “Thanks- 
giving Day is Ethel’s birthday.” 

Mother looked up 
from a new dress she 
was making for me—a 
flame-red one. 

“Why, so it is,” she 
answered. “I think 
we ought to have a 
party. We shall have 
it in the evening.” 

I liked that—a party 
in the evening, just 
like grown-ups! It 
seemed as if I couldn’t 
wait to send the invi- 
tations, so that my 
friends and I could talk about it and 
think about it during school recesses. 
Every year before this, I had had an 
afternoon party. Now I was to have 
a Thanksgiving party on my birthday, 
an evening party to start at seven and 
last as late as nine o’clock. Could life 
be more wonderful? 

Dad walked to Mother’s desk and took 
a sheet of her very best paper—the pa- 
per that she used only on very special 
occasions. Mother only smiled and 
said, “This is a special occasion.” Then 
I knew that it was all right to use the 
paper. 

_ “Now, who are to be invited?” asked 
Dad. “That is the first thing.” 

I pushed the footstool close to Dad 

and sat on it. 


“I don’t want a party,” I sulked. 


“Well, there are Lucille Avery, Edna 
May King, Peggy Forbes——” Dad 
wrote the names as fast as I called 
them. Then I had to think. It wasn’t 
that I didn’t know plenty of girls, but 
that I wanted to invite only the girls of 
our set, just the popular girls. Then I 
saw my dad write down a name that I 
had not given him. 

“Whose name did you write then?” I 
asked. 

“Pauline Everts.” 

“Pauline Everts!” I 
said in surprise. “Oh, 
I wish she’d come. 
I’d love to have her.” 

“Of course she'll 
come. Why not?” 

Pauline Everts was 
a new girl in town. 
Her father was the 
new superintendent at 
a the factory. Pauline 
had pretty clothes and 
a lovely ruby ring. Ev- 
ery one wanted to be her chum. Edna 
May King had invited her to a party, 
but Pauline had been visiting her grand- 
mother in the country. I would be the 
very first one to have her. It seemed 
as if so many wonderful things could not 
happen all in one day, and I said so to 
Mother. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” asked Mother. 
“It is Thanksgiving Day, a day in which 
to be thankful.” 

I was still thinking of how popular | 
would be because I was going to have 
Pauline Everts at my party when I no- 
ticed Dad writing another name. 

“Whom are you going to invite now?’ 
I asked. 

“Fannie Dane,” he answered. “:\ 
nice little girl is Fannie.” 
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“Fannie Dane!” I cried. “Oh, Dad, 
aot Fannie! Her mother does washings, 
and her dresses are awful——” 

“Now, we’ll write the invitations,” 
Dad interrupted, and the very first one 
ie wrote was to Fannie Dane. 

“T don’t want a party,” I sulked; but 
Dad kept right on with the invitations. 

“You’d better go to bed, dear,’ he said 
after a while. “In the morning I am 
sure you will feel better about it.” 

Sometimes I thought Dad was the 
best man in the world. Then, at other 
times, he did not seem to understand 
things. He did not go to school every 
day and see Fannie in her faded, 
washed-out dresses that were all darned 
and mended. Lucille once told me that 
she had seen those very dresses on 
Myra, Fannie’s sister, and that even 
then they had not looked quite new. 

What was I to do? What a dread- 
ful thing it would be to have Fannie 
at the party. It would be an insult to 
Pauline—a terrible insult. 

I talked it over with Lucille 
the next morning in the school 
yard. 

“You’re going to ask Pau- 
line to come to your party? Oh, 
isn’t that wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I an- 
swered miserably, “but Dad 
has invited Fannie Dane too.” 

“Fannie Dane!” she an- 
swered in tones as shocked as 
mine had been when Dad told 
me that he was writing Fan- 
nie’s name. “Why, Ethel, you 
mustn’t have her. She attended 
the church bazaar, and you 
should have seen her. She had 
on the funniest-looking dress, 
2 dotted muslin with the dots 
almost washed off. She’ll wear 
the same thing to your party. 
You wait and see.” 
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Pauline Everts was walking by with 
Edna May King. 

“I wonder what she’ll wear?” Lucille 
questioned. “Something lovely, I know.” 

The school bell rang, and, all mixed 
up with my history and geography, were 
thoughts of a muslin dress with the dots 
almost washed off. Oh, why couldn’t 
Dad understand! 

The invitations went out and every 
one accepted—Pauline, Fannie, and the 
others. 

Finally, came the day before Thanks- 
giving, which was also the day before 
the party. Why had Dad spoiled my 
very first evening party? I explained 
everything to him, but he only asked: 

“Ethel, do you love your mother?” 

Love my mother? What a question! 
I told him that of course I loved her. 
Then he said that the very first time 
he met Mother she was in a blueberry 
patch. Her dress was faded, torn with 
briars, and stained with berry juice. 
Yes, but he wouldn’t expect to see her 
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at a party in that dress, I told him. He 
said it was not the dress that counted 
so much; it was what was inside of it. 

Oh, dear! There was no way out. 
Dad simply would not understand. 

After recess I saw Lucille Avery pass 
a note to Edna May. Down the aisle 
it came to me. I opened it. It read: 


Dear Ethel: 

I know what Pauline is going to wear 
—a blue chiffon velvet dress and her 
sister’s pearls. I think I’ll wear my green 
dress with the circular skirt. What are 
you going to wear? 


I wrote back to her > 

Dear Lucille: 

I’m going to wear my new flame-red 
dress. Do you know what Fannie is go- 
ing to wear? 

The note was passed down the aisle to 
Lucille. She opened it and read it. 
Then she giggled out loud and had to 
stay after school, and I flunked my his- 
tory lesson thinking about it all. I 
longed to go straight over to Fannie 
Dane’s desk and tell her that she was to 
blame for it all, but I didn’t for I knew 
that sort of thing would displease Dad. 
There were some things that made me 
not quite want to displease him—some 
of the things that we talked about to- 
gether on our long walks, as well as his 
pleasure when I got good marks on my 
report card, or when I helped Mother. 

Thanksgiving Day came, and we cele- 
brated that first. We had a wonderful 
dinner, with Aunt Ethel for company. 
I ate until I couldn’t eat another mouth- 
ful—not even a second helping of pud- 
ding with the fattest plums you ever 
saw sticking out all over it. 

Then we told of the things that we 
had to be thankful for. Dad said he 
was thankful that his little girl was so 
kind, loving, and thoughtful. Aunt 
Ethel smiled her prettiest smile when 
she said she was sure that I was 
thoughtful; that she could tell that by 
looking at me. 
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Then, to my surprise, who shoul 
walk in but Mrs. Dane, with her sleeves 
rolled up, ready to clear away the table 
and wash the dishes! She smiled at m« 
and said, right in front of Aunt Ethel: 

“Thank you for inviting Fannie tc 


your party tonight, Ethel. It was nice 
of you.” 
My, but I was ashamed! What would 


Aunt Ethel think? 

I went to my room to think it all 
over, but fell asleep instead and dreamed 
of my party. I dreamed that Fannie 
had on a most wonderful dress, and that 
everybody praised and admired her. 
Then I woke up and realized that I had 


not had the party at all and that Fan- | 


nie was sure to come in a muslin dress 
with washed-out dots. 

But she didn’t; it was even worse than 
that. 

The time arrived for the party. | 
hoped that all the girls would get there 
before Pauline came, so that they could 
see her walk into the room in her lovely 
velvet dress and with the white pearls 
about her throat. Oh, how happy I was, 
to be the very first to entertain her! 
Everything was happening just as | 
had hoped it would. Most of the girls 
were already in the living room when 
Pauline arrived. Every one looked at 


her and admired her, just as I had been } 
imagining all day. While all the girls } 
were crowding around Pauline, the door- } 
bell rang. I thought of Fannie, of what | 
she would wear; then of Pauline, so } 
What would | 


marvelous, so wonderful. 
she think of me? 

It was Fannie at the door. I led the 
way to my room. Coats—beautiful 
coats—were spread all over my bed. 

“T—I don’t think there is much room 
there for your coat,” I stammered. “Put 
it over the back of this chair.” An 


ugly brown coat, it was, absolutely [ 
plain. She took it off and I looked for | 


the awful muslin dress with the washec- 
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out dots. Instead, it was a brown silk 
one. It was supposed to be pleated, but 
ihe pleats were all out, and it was dread- 
fully out of style. 

Her shoes were Oxfords—Oxfords, at 
a party! I looked at her dress again. 
I knew I had seen it somewhere before, 
but I couldn’t seem to remember where. 

Fannie handed me a little package. 
“Here’s a birthday gift for you, Ethel,” 
she said. “I made it myself.” 

I opened it. It was a handkerchief 
with some kind of lace edge on it. My 
face got hot and must have been awfully 
red. I thanked her the best way I could. 
Imagine, a handkerchief—a homemade 
one—among my gifts from — 
the other girls: Pauline’s 
pocketbook, Lucille’s writ- 
ing paper, Edna May’s quill 
pen, and all the others! I 
held Fannie’s gift behind 
me as I led the way back to 
the living room, and slipped 
it out of sight under the 
book that Eva Hall had 
given me. 

The girls all spoke to 
Fannie. I knew they were 
looking her over; that is, 
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that homemade handkerchief, saying: 
“Oh, who gave you this adorable 
handkerchief, Ethel? It’s that new pat- 
tern I’ve been wanting to learn. It’s 
beautiful tatting, beautiful.” 
Of course, she had to pick up that 


book! There was no way out of it now; 
I just had to tell. I nodded toward Fan- 
nie. 


“She made it,” I said. 

“You made it yourself, Fannie? How 
nice!”’ cried Pauline. Before I knew it, 
Pauline was sitting on the davenport 
right next to Fannie, and they were talk- 
ing about tatting and shuttles and pat- 
terns. It was a long time before we be- 


ALSNIDER, 


all except Pauline, who was We all grouped around the piano and sang school songs. 


turning on the radio and couldn’t have 
noticed Fannie very much. Fannie took 
the chair I gave her at the end of the 
davenport. Then I went to get the tails 
to pin on the donkey. I was putting 
numbers on them when Edna May 
whispered to me: 

“Say, Ethel, that’s one of my old 
dresses Fannie’s got on. Mother gave 
it to her. Isn’t it a scream?” 

Then I remembered. So that was 
where I had seen it before! It really 
had been pretty once, but now—— 

“My dad invited her, I didn’t,” I said. 

{ went back with the donkey tails, 
and what do you suppose was happen- 
ing? Pauline Everts was holding up 


gan to pin the tails on the donkey, on ac- 
count of that tatted handkerchief. We 
played other games and had refresh- 
ments, but the evening was spoiled for 
me. One thing that spoiled it was the 
way Pauline smiled at Fannie across the 
table. 

Lucille poked me once with her elbow 
while we were at the table and said that 
Fannie was a “social climber.” 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

She said it was somebody who tried 
to get into society, but was not wanted; 
so I agreed with her. Still, Pauline 
seemed to want Fannie. She paid more 
attention to her than to the rest of us. 

We finished eating, and played all the 
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games we knew, and still it was only 
8:30. There was nothing more to do. 
We just sat and looked at one another. 

Just then, when I didn’t know what 
to do or to say, Dad looked in. 

“Mercy! How quiet you are! This 
doesn’t seem like a party; it is more 
like a Quaker meeting. Somebody play. 
Somebody sing. Let’s have some music.” 

Oh, goodness! Now, Dad was going 
to ask me to play the “Fifth Nocturne.” 
He always did that when folks came to 
visit us, and I knew that more than half 
the girls there could play it better than 
I could. But he’d look disappointed if 
I refused. Was ever a party turning 
out more miserably! 

Right then and there another surpris- 
ing thing happened. 
He didn’t ask me to 
play the “Fifth Noc- 
turne” at all, nor any- 
thing else for that 
matter. He asked if 
some one would sing 
his favorite song, 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose.” 

Pauline said that 
she could play it if 
some one could sing it. 
It seemed as if no one 
could sing it, however, 
for no one said a word, 
until suddenly some 
one over in the corner 
beside the davenport 
said that she could 
sing it if we would like 
to have her. 

Every eye was on her. Fannie Dane! 
She sing! Lucille nudged me; Edna 
May made a funny face; but Fannie 
was walking right up to the piano. 
When she began to sing we stopped 
smiling and nudging. We were too sur- 
prised to talk. We hadn’t known that 
Fannie could sing like that. Lucille 
looked a little ashamed when she whis- 


“And I, too, 
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Mother,” I said. 


November, 


pered to me from behind her han«: 

“She sings pleasingly, doesn’t she’” 

I was beginning to feel ashamed, too. 
To think that I had been afraid Pauline 
would be insulted, when Pauline was 
the only one who had been nice to Fan- 
nie. I wanted to put my arm around 
Pauline and tell her how sorry I wes 
that I had judged her in that way; 
and I wanted to put my arm around 
Fannie and tell her how horrid I had 
been. But that would not have been 
kind, either. 


I couldn’t tell her that I had been 


ashamed of her, or that I had not wanted 
the girls to see the handkerchief that 
she had made for me; but I could show 
her that I enjoyed her singing and, by © 
picking up the hand- 
kerchief that very 
minute, I could let her 
see that I really liked 
it. 

ll_ grouped 
around the piano and 


nie as I could. While 
we were singing 
“Juanita” I had my!| 
hand on_ Fannie’s 
shoulder. It was queer 
that we hadn’t known 
before that she could 
sing. It was funny we 
hadn’t noticed before 
that she was so nice. 
We had had to wait 
for Pauline, who was a 
stranger, to show us the way. 


sang school songs. I} 
stood as close to Fan-| 


We were having such a nice time that 
nine o’clock came too quickly, after all. 
“Oh, Dad,” I pleaded, “may we con4 
tinue the party until half-past nine?’] 
“How about it, Mother?” he asked. 
Mother was willing, so we sang more 
of the lovely songs we all knew. 
(Please turn to page 33) 
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WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 
Anne’s father is overseeing the construc- 
tion of a large building in the city. This 


7 is Anne’s first experience in a large city. 


She loves people, and she is making friends 
of her neighbors and schoolmates. The first 
person she made a friend of was the police- 
man, Mr. O’Neil; next was the woman across 
the hall, and then Laura Hill, a little girl 
who lives in the same apartment building 
with Anne. 


Chapter III 


Sunday was a quiet day. Anne did 
not go out adventuring for friends. 
This was the day when she always 
stayed at home with Father and Prossy, 
to get acquainted with 
them again after a 


ests. They read the 
Bible together and Fa- 
ther explained what 
they read. Father 
could explain beauti- 
fully. He made you 
see how God loves you, 
and how close to you 
He is all the time. In 
the morning Father 
and Anne went to 
church, walking far up 
the avenue to a great 
church. Anne sat in 
the dim light that 
came through stained 
glass windows, and 
listened to soul-stir- 
ring music. She 
thought the sermon in 


sc imposing a place 


would be very deep, 


Father and Anne went to church. 
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impossible perhaps for a little girl to 
understand; but it was not at all. The 
minister was a pleasant-looking man. 
He talked in a simple manner about 
God, and how He could help men to 
work out their problems if only they 
would trust Him. It sounded much like 
Father’s explanations of the Bible stor- 
ies, and Anne was sorry when the ser- 
mon was finished. 

In the afternoon there was another 
walk, this time to the park. Anne sat 
quietly on the bench beside Father and 
watched children of almost every race, 
who had likewise come to walk in the 
park on Sunday after- 
noon. 

Monday morning 
Anne flew around as if 
she wore Mercury’s 
winged shoes. She 
was going to school— 
to a school attended by 
more than six hundred 
children. What micht 
not happen at school? 
Prossy looked her 
over, buttoned a but- 
ton that had escaped 
attention, smoothed 
down a pleat in her 
dress, and then 
dropped a_ kiss on 
Anne’s sunny curls. 

“Run along, my 
lamb. Be careful at 
the crossings, and God 
bless you.” 

“Thank you, Prossy. 
Good-by!” Ann an- 
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Laura kept sending meaning glances across the aisle. 


swered and ran quickly down the stairs. 

Laura was waiting near the outside 
door. She put her arm around Anne. 

“T shall love going to school now,” 
she said. “Everything is so much nicer 
when one has a friend.” 

When they turned the corner into 
Carson Street they saw many girls and 
boys coming from all directions. A lit- 
tle girl in a blue dress said hello to 
Laura. Laura said: 

“Hello, Lily. You may come and walk 
with us if you want to. This is my new 
friend, Anne Donaldson.” 

“I’m glad you’re going to our school,” 
said Lily shyly. 

“Oh, I’m glad too. I only hope that 
I can be in the same room with you and 
Laura.” 

They came to the crossing, and there 


was Mr. O’Neil. 
“Hello, Light-o’-the-morning,” he 
said. “Stand right here, now, and I'll 


tell you when you can cross.” 

“The flower boxes are coming this 
morning,” said Anne, slipping a hand 
in his while she skipped on tiptoe beside 
him. 

“And I brought the bag of dirt along. 
I'll bring it up to you when you come 
home from school.” 
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The green light flashed. M«. 
O’Neil said, “Away with you'” 
and with both hands shooed ail 
the waiting children across. 

“Isn’t he a nice policeman*” 
asked Anne. 

But Lily and Laura weie 
staring, round eyed. 

“Why, Anne Donaldson, [ 
don’t see why you’d take hol 
of his hand. He’s the meanes' 
thing. He just about snaps 


at the right time. And he’s 
mean when children play in 
the street,” said Laura. 

“He nearly snapped my head 
off, too, when I tried to cross at the 
wrong time,” said Anne. “But I told 


him I was sorry, and explained that I} 


didn’t know about things in the city. 
Now we’re friends. 
there to keep us from getting run over, 


and how can he do it if we don’t obey | 


him? If you go and tell him you’re sorry 
that you didn’t obey, you can be friends 
with him too.” 

“T don’t want to be friends with such 
a cross man,” said Laura. 

“He called Anne ‘Light-of-the-morn- 
ing,’” said Lily in tones of awe. 

“That sounds like a Japanese name,” 
said Anne laughing. 


your head off if you don’t cross | 


Father says he’s } 


In school Anne was separated from 
her friends and taken to an office, where f 
a pleasant lady talked with her and f 
asked her how far she had gone in vari- 


ous books. 


“I think you might possibly do the | 


work in the seventh grade. You seem 
very well advanced in your studies. But 
we'll try you in the sixth until you are 
accustomed to our ways. Have you mace 
any friends in the city?” 

“Yes,” said Anne, “Mr. O’Neil ard 
Mrs. Benson and Mr. Schmaltz.” 


“T mean, have you any friends amor g } 


the school children?” said the teacher 
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sriiling. “I’d like to put you in a room 
with some one that you know, if I can.” 

“Oh, how nice!” cried Anne. “I’d 
lixe to go in the room with Lily Hine 
and Laura Hill, if Imay. But I suppose 
there are nice children in every room. 

“Yes, of course there are, and you are 
one of the people who know how to find 
them, Anne.” 

Anne was so happy that she forgot 
to be shy when she was led into her 
room and forty pairs of eyes stared at 
her. Miss Oliver gave her a seat across 
from Laura, and the room settled down 
to study. 

In the middle of the study period 
there seemed to be a commotion in 
Anne’s corner of the room. Laura was 
making violent motions under her desk. 
There was a stifled snicker from farther 
back in the room. Anne would not turn 
round and look, nor would she ask Laura 
what the motions meant. Anne always 
tried to keep the rules of whatever 
school she happened to be in. Father 
had explained long ago that the rules 
were made for the good of the children, 
so that they might not be disturbed 
when they needed the time for study. 
So Anne did not whisper, or turn 
around and laugh. After a while 
they all quieted down, though Laura 


the aisle. 

When they marched out at recess, 
Laura fairly pounced upon Anne. 

“Steve Kalhas put gum in your 
Let’s go right back and tell 
Miss Oliver. The principal will do 
something to him, because he’s been 
very bad lately.” 

Anne reached back, and felt a 
sticky mass in her curls. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, “that is too 
bad; but perhaps he didn’t mean to 
do. 1? 

“Of course he meant to. He did 
it to tease you, because you’re a new 
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pupil. Let’s go and tell Miss Oliver.” 

The other girls who had gathered 
around sympathetically murmured, 
“Yes, let’s go in and tell.” 

“No,” said Anne, “I don’t want to 
tell. Maybe it was an accident and, if 
it wasn’t, most likely he’ll be sorry after 
a while.” 

“I think you ought to tell,” cried Lily. 

But Anne shook her head. 

“Can you pull it out, Laura?” she 
asked. 

“It will hurt you,” said Laura. 

“Never mind. Go on, and pull it out.” 

Laura pulled, and it did hurt. Tears 
sprang to Anne’s eyes, but she said noth- 
ing. When the gum came away there 
was quite a mass of hair with it. The 
girls who had gathered around to watch 
were full of pity for Anne and indigna- 
tion toward Steve. 

The girls stood near the angle of the 
steps while they removed the gum from 
Anne’s hair. After they had left, a boy 
came out from the recess behind the 
steps. 

“Hey, Steve,” shouted a comrade, 
“you'll get it when that new girl tells 


Laura pulled, and it did hurt. 
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on you. Laura Hill saw you do it, and 
you can’t get out of it.” 

“T don’t care if I do get it,” muttered 
Steve, and he went across the grounds 
with his head down. He refused to join 
in the games. His feelings were in 
a turmoil. Usually he rejoiced in his mis- 
chief ; now he was ashamed, so ashamed 
that he fairly snapped at the boys who 
wanted to talk about his prank. He 
had done a mean thing. There had been 
tears in the little girl’s eyes when Laura 
had pulled the gum loose, and yet she 
would not tell. He almost wished she 
would tell. Perhaps punishment would 
make him feel better. 

There was a sort of hush in the school 
immediately after recess. Anne’s class- 
mates were waiting for her to tell Miss 
Oliver what had happened; but the 
geography class was called and nothing 
had been said about Steve’s prank. 

When Anne came back to school that 
noon, there was a little parcel on her 
desk. She unrolled the pa- 
per. It contained a lollipop 
and a note. Evidently some 
one besides herself thought 
of the lollipop as a sort of 
apology. Anne laboriously 
read: 

“Miss Anne D. I’m sory 
about the gum. I didn’t no 
it would hurt so bad. I 
ment it for a joak. Steve.” 

Anne turned around with 
a smile. The last bell had 
not rung, and it was all 
right to whisper now. 

“T wouldn’t have thought 
it would hurt so badly, 
either,” she said. “Of 
course I knew you didn’t mean to hurt 
me. Thank you for the lollipop.” 

“If any of the kids ever bother you, 
Anne, I’ll lick ’em,” said Steve in a 
fervor of devotion to this unusual girl. 

“Thank you,” said Anne laughing, 
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“but I don’t believe they will bother m ; 
they never do. But you and I can be 
friends.” 

“Will you?” breathed Steve. He had 
never had a friend among the girls, and 
he had no sisters. His associates had 
been the roughest of the boys, and now 
the loveliest girl in the school was offer- 
ing to be his friend. It gave him a 
queer feeling inside. 

“Of course,” said Anne, “if you want 
to.” 

“Sure, and—and I’ll do things for 
you.” 


The bell rang then, and Anne turned |’ 


around immediately. Joe Pappas tried 
to whisper to Steve, and received so 


fierce a frown that he fell silent in| 
Steve was through with 


amazement. 
whispering in school hours. The girl 
sitting in front of him thought that 
school hours were for study. Well, Steve 
meant to study too. 

On the way home that afternoon 


Anne turned around with a smile. 


Laura said reproachfully: 

“I saw you talking to that horrid 
Steve Kalhas. I shouldn’t think you’d 
ever say a word to him after he put that 
gum in your hair.” 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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Let’s Build a Doll House 


By FRANCES SIMMONS 


A doll house is something that both 
Loys and girls enjoy making. Boys who 
have younger sisters will find nothing 
for Christmas presents that will delight 
the little girls more than a doll’s house 
and the furniture for it. Girls who have 
no brothers to help them will be able to 
make this doll’s house for themselves or 
for their younger sisters. In this num- 


ber of Wee Wisdom we are giving you 
directions for making the house and the 
furniture for one room. In December 
Wee Wisdom we shall give directions 
for making the furniture for the rest 
of the house. 

If you want to give a doll’s house and 
furniture to a friend as a Christmas 
gift, you will have plenty of time to 
finish it all before Christmas if you be- 
gin right away. 

To make a durable doll’s house, you 
will need heavy cardboard and a roll of 
heavy gummed paper 2 inches wide. 

Cut a floor piece 24 inches long and 
22 inches wide. Cut one partition 20 
inches high and 24 inches long. Cut 
three pieces like figure 1, making them 
22 inches wide, 12 inches high at the 
sides, and 20 inches high at the peak. 
These are the front and the back of the 


house, and the center partition. If you 
care to you may cut two pieces of col- 
ored paper by these same dimensions, 
and paste one on the front and one on 
the back of the house, to make your 
house an attractive color on the outside. 

Doors and windows can be cut in 
the front of the house, or they can be 
drawn there, or they can be shown by 
pasting pieces of colored paper cut 
to resemble door and window 
frames, as shown in figure 2. To 
make the windows seem more real, 
cut out squares for the windows, 
then cut squares of shiny trans- 
parent paper and paste them over 
the windows. Use strips of dark 
paper to resemble frames. Pleat 
pieces of crépe-paper napkins for 
your curtains, and glue them in 
place just above the windows. Dif- 
ferent colors may be used in the 
different rooms. 

Up the center of the long side of the 
long partition, make a slit halfway from 
bottom to top. Up the center of the 
base of the other partition like figure 1, 
make a slit halfway to the top. Place 
these two slits together and slide the 
partitions into their places, as shown in 
figure 3. 

To fasten the partitions to the base, 
cut four 23-inch strips of the gummed 
paper. Fold one of these strips length- 
wise with the gummed side out. Hold- 
ing it in that position, moisten one side 
of it. Place that side quickly along the 
base of the partition of one room. Then 
moisten the other half of the gummed 
strip, and lay it firmly along the floor 
piece. With the other three 23-inch 
strips fasten the partitions of the other 
three rooms in place. 

To fasten the front of the house in 
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place, cut one 22-inch strip, and two 11- 
inch strips of gummed paper. Fold the 
long strip lengthwise, with the gummed 
side in. Moisten one half of it, and lay 
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in one room. Moisten the other side and 
stick it firmly to the floor piece of that 
room. Use the other 11-inch strip in 
the other front room, in the same man- 


it along the outside lower edge of the 
front piece. Moisten the other half and 
lay it underneath the front —_ of the 


Figures 


Figure ¢ 


floor piece. Fold one 11-inch strip 
lengthwise, with the gummed side out. 
Moisten one side of it and lay it along 
the lower inside edge of the front piece 


Figure 2 


Fig ure 3 


ner. Cut two 20-inch strips of gummed 
paper, and use them to glue the sides 
of the front partition to the front wall. 
In the same way, fasten the back wall 
of the house in position. 


Each room now has three walls, which 
may be papered if you prefer your walls 
papered. 

Obtain several old magazines. Look 
through their pages for small pictures 
that will be suitable to cut out and paste 
on the walls. 

Out of heavy green or brown card- 
board, cut a roof piece 30 inches long 
and 26 inches wide. Fold it length- 
wise. With a ruler and ink mark off 
shingles on it. 

Use the lid of a match box, or a Christ- 
mas candy box for the chimney. Cover 
it with red paper, marked to resemble 
bricks. Make the chimney, and then 
measure it carefully. Cut a hole in the 
roof to fit the chimney. Then fasten 
the chimney in place with gummed pa- 
per, and place the roof on the house, 
with the chimney toward the back. 
Fasten the roof in place with strips of 
gummed paper. 

Now your house is ready for the furni- 
ture. 

You have a kitchen, a dining room. 
a living room, and a bedroom. 
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For the kitchen you will want a stove, 
a cabinet, a table, and a chair or two. 
The stove and the cabinet can be 
bought at a very low price, and will 
prove much more satisfactory than any 
you could make, but the table and the 
chairs are easily made. 

For all the furniture use a thin wood 
about 14 inch in thickness. You will 


‘Figure 6 


= 


need a scroll saw, some glue, some sand- 
paper, and some small nails or brads. 
The kitchen chair is made out of four 


| pieces of wood. Cut two pieces like fig- 


ure 4 for the sides. Cut a seat 1 inch 
wide and 114 inches from front to back. 
Cut another piece 1 inch wide and 4 


) inch high, for the chair back. After 


cutting each piece sandpaper it well. 
Spread glue on the ends of the two pieces 


cut for sides and place them in the 


proper positions between the chair sides, 
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as in figure 5. Allow the glue to dry 
thoroughly. 

The kitchen table should be about 4 
inches long and 3 inches wide. Cut 
two leg pieces like figure 6, making them 
2% inches wide and 214 inches high. 
Spread glue along the top edge of each 
leg piece, and glue it 14 inch from each 
end of the under side of the table top 
as in figure 7. One or two tacks neatly 
driven into the leg pieces from the top 
will strengthen the table. 


Tatoka the Conqueror 


(Continued from page 9) 


the tribe across the river would live 
at peace with them. They brought a 
canoe and paddled him across the river, 
so that he would not have to go the long 
way to the stepping-stones. 

Tatoka went through the woods and 
up the village lane. The children were 
playing tag, and Chief Windaban was 
sitting in the sun outside the council 
house. 

“I have destroyed my enemy!” 
chanted Tatoka, marching down the 
lane with his head high. “I have de- 
stroyed my enemy!” 

The old chief’s heart sank at the 
thought of this beloved child’s having 
been in battle. 

“How didst thou destroy him, O little 
chief?” 

“With kindness, as you taught me, 
my grandfather. I have destroyed his 
enmity, and we are now friends and 
brothers.” 

Then Chief Windaban arose and 
raised a great cry of thanksgiving. He 
called the braves around him, and Ta- 
toka told the story. 

Ever after the members of the two 
tribes lived as brothers. And long 


around the council fires they told the 
tale of how little Chief Tatoka destroyed 
his enemy. 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


We should like to publish a poem or a story from each one of you. 
To do this we can use only one contribution from each reader. We shall be 
happy to receive work from any of you who have not already had a story 
or poem published in Wee Wisdom. We cannot use anything that you 
have copied or that has been told you by another. We want only your own 
work. Please send us the best that you can think and write. 


THE EDITOR. 


The Snowstorm 
By KENNETH LANGLEY (12 years) 
Presque Isle, Maine 
The sky is dark and gloomy, 
The winter wind does blow; 
And from the sky comes falling 
The little flakes of snow. 


The little flakes of snow play tag, 
The cold wind looking on. 

A-swirling through the frosty air, 
They’ll play all night, till dawn. 


When I get up tomorrow, 
The sun will shine so bright. 

The ground will be covered with snow 
Of soft and feathery white. 


My Dog and Cat 
By MARION DUNCAN 
Long Island, N. Y. 
One day my dog saw my cat, 
He bowed and took off his hat. 
My cat said, “Meow! How do you do?” 
My dog said, “Bow wow! How are 
you?” 


Tommy’s Visit to the 
Milky Way 
By KATHRYN EDGER 
Sands Springs, Okla. 

Tommy lay dozing on a rug. His 
mother had just finished telling him a 
story of a little boy who went to see} 
the Milky Way. On the way the boy 
had met a group of little fairies and 
elves with pitchers of milk. 

“What are you going to do?” the lit- J 
tle boy had asked. 

“We’re going to pour milk down the 
Milky Way,” they answered. 

“But why do you have to pour it down 
the Milky Way?” the boy had asked. 


Now Tommy wondered why he too 
could not take a trip to the Milky Way. i 
All this time he had been getting more J 


and more sleepy. Suddenly some one 
tapped him on the shoulder. 

“This is your only chance to go to the 
Milky Way,” a voice said. 

Tommy got up and went outside with 
a queer-looking man who called himsclf 
the dream man. 

“Get into that airplane,” said tue 
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dream man, and Tommy climbed in. 
Just then they saw milk streaming down 
‘heir path. 

“They are at work,” said the dream 
nan. 

“Come join the fun. 

The milk will make you run!” 
sang a merry little elf. 

“Yes,” said Tommy, and then to the 
dream man: “T shall go play, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“Certainly not,” said the dream man. 

Off went Tommy for some fun. Just 
as the little elf started up the way with 
him, they were surrounded by hundreds 
of other little elves, singing: 

“Come, come, come, come, 

Come, ye all; have some fun. 

We work and play till day is done, 

And then away, away, away we run.” 

“Certainly I’ll come,” said Tommy. 

“Well, hurry then. Hurry and 
scurry, or it will be too late to go,” said 
a pretty little fairy, taking him by the 
hand and leading him up the path. Soon 
they heard a soft step behind them, and, 
turning around, they saw the dream 
man behind them. 

“Oh, I’ve made up a new song,” he 
cried. ‘Should you like to hear it?” 

“Of course,” they said. So this is the 
song the dream man sang: 

“At night when I’m asleep, 
Fairies come, I know, 

And put the dreams into my head 
Just where they ought to go.” 

When the dream man had finished, 
the little people gave four long cheers. 
The dream man bowed very politely. 

“T thank you, my kind friends,” he 
said, “but really I should be showing 
this child (pointing to Tommy) the rest 
of the Milky Way.” 

“He shall see the Milky Way then,” 
said the elves. So they took Tommy to 
see the rest of it. They showed him 
the milk they drank, which comes from 
the milkweed. 
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“Oh,” said Tommy, “we have that on 
earth. If you don’t mind, I’d like to 
hear another song.” 

“Yes, I’ll sing you another song,” 
said the dream man, “but what shall I 
sing about?” 

“Fairies,” said Tommy. 

So this is what the dream man sang. 
“Oh, pretty fairies, where do you live: 
Who makes your gowns so fine? 
Where do you sleep when night is done, 
And the big round sun comes up?” 

And all the fairies sang in reply: 
“We live in the forest under the trees, 

We eat of the food of the honey bees. 

And the spiders spin our gowns by 
night, 

And when night is done, we take our 
flight.” 

“I thank you,” said Tommy. “I like 
to hear you sing, because your voices 
are so sweet and low.” 

The dream man bowed and said: 
“Hurry, scurry, hurry away, 

For I smell the coming of the day.” 

Then Tommy and the dream man slid 
down the last silver moonbeam. When 
they were almost down, Tommy said: 

“T thank you, kind friend, for all you 
have done.” Just then some one tapped 
his shoulder. 

“Wake up, little son,” said his mother. 

“Oh, Mother, I dreamed I went. to the 
Milky Way,” said Tommy. 


The Autumn Leaf 


By ELEANOR R. MARTIN (10 years) 
Lowell, Mass. 
One little autumn leaf, 
As he came down, 
Thought he would hurt himself, 
When he hit the ground. 


But that little autumn leaf, . 
When he hit, 

Said, “I didn’t hurt myself— 
Not one bit.” 
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Wards 


The object of our Good Words Booster Club is to radiate sunshine to 
all the world. 

To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak 
only good words.” 

We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize 
to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, 
besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for 
four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. 

If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. 

If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary 
of the Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. 

On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members 
and from other readers. 

If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who 


desire prayers. 


If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
name on the list of those who wish to correspond. 


ve 


Dear Members: 

This is the season of thanksgiving. I 
should like to have each one of you draw 
his chair up next to mine and tell me all 
the wonderful things that he has to be 
thankful for. Since this is not possible, 
I am going to ask you to write out and 
send me a list of the things that have 
made you happy this year. The best list 
received will be published in the Febru- 
ary number of Wee Wisdom. 

Possibly some of you may feel that 
you have not had much cause for thanks- 
giving. Please do not forget that you 
have had God’s glorious sunshine to give 
you health and happiness; that you have 
had the love of your families and your 
friends; that happiness is a state of 


mind which does not depend upon pos- 
sessions. Possessions add to one’s hap- 
piness if one’s mind is happy, but they 
cannot bring happiness in themselves. 
Perhaps you have been able to help some 
one else. Be grateful for such an oppor- 
tunity, and put that on your list. 
Please get the lists in as early as pos- 
sible, for we want the very best list— 
not the longest, but the best—for the 
February number of Wee Wisdom. 
Among the blessings I have to be 
thankful for, I number all of you. 
Secretary. 


God is everywhere and always pres. 


ent. Because that is true He is with 
us when it is dark just as He is with us 
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during the day. If you are afraid, 
Sarah’s letter will help you to overcome 
your fear. 

Dear Secretary: I think Wee Wisdom is 
the nicest magazine I ever read. 

I used to be afraid of the dark, but I am 
not now because every time I get afraid I 
say, “God is my all, I know no fear,” and 
I cease to be afraid. I am trying to say 
only good words, and although sometimes it 
is hard, I am succeeding fairly well. I am 
trying very hard to keep the pledge.—Sarah 
Lynch. 


A temper controlled has an action on 
the character of a person similar to the 
action that steam has on an engine. 
When the steam in an engine is out of 
control it destroys the engine, but when 
it is under control it gives*the engine 
power. Pauline is learning to handle 
her temper wisely. 


Dear Secretary: I have been trying to 
use good words this month, but it is not 
easy. I try very hard to keep the Booster 
laws. My temper is my worst trouble. 
When it begins to rise I remember the 
motto, and then my temper cools down.— 
Pauline Bledsole. 


When Nelson asked the Father to help 
him with his lessons, he lost his fear 
of failure. His mind was then ready to 
work on his lessons, and he passed with 
a good average grade. If you are hav- 
ing difficulty with your lessons learn 
The Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I wish you came ev- 
ery week. When I get Wee Wisdom I read 
it almost through in a day and then I have to 
wait a whole month before it comes again. 

Last January I skipped a grade. I was 
not getting my lessons very well and the 
teacher was afraid I would have to go back 
a grade. Then I remembered The Prayer 
of Faith. After I said it I got my lessons 
better and passed with an average of eighty- 
nine per cent.—Nelson Eddy. 


Our words are the expressions of our 
thoughts. Allowing ourselves to speak 
only good words helps us to train our- 
selves to think only good thoughts. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I like Wee Wisdom 
very much, and I like the Good Words 
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Booster Club. I think the Booster Club is 
a nice club for every boy and girl to join 
because it teaches them to use only good 
words.—Loretta Timmermeister. 


We are rejoicing with Marguerite that 
her prayers are being answered. It is 
God’s will for us that we should have 
perfect bodies. Jesus said, ‘““Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father which 
is in heaven is perfect.” Shall we con- 
tinue to pray for health and strength 
for Marguerite? 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I have been sick for 
over a year and unable to walk. Lately 
I have been walking with a crutch on one 
side and my mother on the other. Friday 
morning after my mother got up, I went 
back to sleep and I had a dream. I dreamed 
that I got up and walked alone and then 
I dreamed that I awoke and said, “Oh, I 
just dreamed that. Now I will really do it.” 

When I did wake I told my mother about 
it. When I was ready to go downstairs, in- 
stead of taking the crutch, I just took 
mother’s hand and tried it. I was able to 
walk without the crutch. 

By Sunday I was able to walk some with- 
out help from any one. The dream was 
God’s voice speaking to me. I think it was 
so wonderful, and I know prayer is helping 
me.—Marguerite Nash. 


Charles lives a long way from Wee 
Wisdom’s home, but we are glad to have 
him in our club. 

Dear Secretary: I am very much pleased 
to be enrolled as one of your members. I 
have started learning The Prayer of Faith. 
I shall keep on with this interesting and 
helpful club, so as to better my ways and 
character.—Charles C. Darku (West 
Africa). 


Norma is helping our Wee Wisdom 
family to grow. We are always glad to 
add a new member to our family. We 
hope the new members will find in 
Wee Wisdom as much help and joy as 
Norma finds there. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: I have another sub- 
scriber to Wee Wisdom this month, and I 
expect another one pretty soon. I am 
eight years of age, and I like Wee Wisdom 
very much. It has helped me in all my 
ways. I am going to take it all the time, 
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Last night there was a great thunder- 
storm. It made me afraid at first, but 
I said The Prayer of Faith and soon fell 
asleep and the thunder went away.—Norma 
Ondis. 


Elizabeth found a good way to es- 
tablish peace. When her mind became 
peaceful, she found that she was at peace 
with her brother. 

Dear Secretary: I try very hard to keep 
the pledge and the rules, and find that I 
am helped a great deal. I say The Prayer 
of Faith every night and when I am in 
trouble. 

One day I was quarreling with my 
brother. I knew that was not the right 
thing to do, so I said The Prayer of Faith 
silently. Before I was halfway through we 
both began to laugh, and that ended the 
quarrel.—Elizabeth Bild. 


Adelaide’s plan is a good one because 
it helps her to remember to watch her 
thoughts and her words. 

Dear Secretary: I am keeping the pledge 
pretty well. I put my Prayer of Faith and 
my certificate in frames. Joining the club 
has made me happier, and has helped me a 
great deal in my lessons. Every morning 
I get up and thank the heavenly Father. 
—Adelaide Whittington, (Hawaii). 


God is Arline’s help in every need. 
We are glad that she likes Wee Wisdom. 
Dear Secretary: I wish I could receive 
Wee Wisdom weekly. Every month I ea- 
gerly look forward to this wonderful maga- 


zine and the treat it gives me. I am very 
much interested in the Young Authors’ de- 
partment. I know The Prayer of Faith and 
can play it on the piano. 

I take piano lessons every week. One 
week I had a hard piece, and I was afraid 
that I could not play it very well. Just be- 
fore I started to play, I said The Prayer of 
Faith. When I finished my teacher said I 
had played very well—aArline Nelson. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Nancy Fort: prayers for the Booster 
club that she has organized; Thomas P. 
McCullough: prayers to be a good boy; 
Peggy Drysdale: success for herself, her 
mother, brother, and sister; also prayers 
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that her roommates at school may have per 
fect conduct; Francis Fisk: prayers to thin! 
clearly and quickly and to control a quic! 
temper; George McElroy: prayers to enjoy 
piano practicing and to succeed in music. 
James Langston: prayers for health: 
Shirley Scott: prayers to stop biting he: 
finger nails; Natalie Hinton: prayers 
Louise Thompson: prayers; Emma Baker 
prayers for school friendships and for 
health and prosperity for her mother; Ro; 
Barnes: prayers to use only good words: 
Myron E. Beasley: prosperity for herseli 
and her family. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Samuel Charles Abeyich (15 years), St. 
Augustine’s College, Box 299, Kumasi, Ash- 
anti, Gold Coast, West Africa; Dorothy 
Woellhart (13 years), 115 Kingman, Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; Louise Thompson (10 years), 
Holmesville, Minn.; Emma Baker, Crow, 
Oregon; Katherine Helen Smith (12 years), 
660 Huron St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada; 
Barbara Buzby (10 years), Hot Springs, 
Alaska; Georgiana Hourison (10 years), 
Marengo, Ohio; Eleanor Germana, 1257 
Iroquois Ave., South Euclid, Ohio; Roy 
Barnes (9 years), 3845 Cherry St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Eric Hemming (17 years), 12 
Abercomby St., Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
B. W. I.; Martha F. Evans, 251 Bay St., 
Taunton, Mass.; Harriette Estella Holloway 
(9 years), 1002 Hinman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill.; Lucille Cline, Eads, Colo.; Dora Han- 
nawald, 223 N. Jackson St., Pratt, Kans.; 
James Langston (11 years), Franklinton, 
La.; Frances Dale (17 years), Gladys Dale 
(16 years), and Lucy Dale, Box 179, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Eileen Thomas (11 years), Gar- 
berville, Calif.; Katherine T. Ticklider, 609 
Brookstown Ave., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Dorothy Louise Lefler (12 years), 630la 
Clayton Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Vivian R. 
Vible, 2437 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jane H. Gillespie, 6210 Crestwood Way, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Virginia Williams, % S. P. 
Depot, Oleum, Calif.; Loretta May Griflin 
(9 years), Box 53, Hatfield, Pa.; Phyllis 
Margaret Cobb (15 years), Box 53, Hatfieid, 
Pa.; Bernice Westerlund, 467 Summer &t., 
Portland, Oregon; Robna Thompson (11 
years), 715 W. Wade St., El Reno, Okl:.; 
Kathleen Alyn Ulery (8 years), 835 Fd- 
wardsburg Ave., Elkhart, Ind.; Josephine 
Allen (12 years), Thayer, Nebr. 
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Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, and stars, yellow; the grass, green; the 
The cow jumped over the moon; road, brown; the cat, gray; the spoon, 
The little dog laughed to see such sport, | gray; the dish, pink. Color the fiddle 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. brown, with red arms, legs, and cape. 


Color the spots on the little dog brown; 
Color the sky dark blue; the moon the bow on his neck, lavender. 
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(Peeps at Other Lands 


BRIDGES 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


Bridges have an interesting mission 
in the world. They make it possible 
for people on one side of a river to pass 
over to the other side. In this way they 
perform a friendly service to all who 
pass over them. Some of the bridges 
in Europe are so interesting that a 
child might almost forget where he had 
meant to go; it is such fun to stop and 
play along the way. 

There is the Ponte Vecchio (which 


Ponte Vecchio bridge, in Florence. 


means “the old bridge’) in Florence, 
Italy. This bridge, which is brown with 
age, crosses the Arno River. Little shops 
of all kinds line its sides. They are 
so small that they are like pretty 
boxes. In them may be found the 
man who carves picture frames, the 
watch mender, the mosaic worker, the 
lace maker, and the jeweler. To 
hurry over the bridge is impossible; 
there are too many interesting shops 
to visit along the way. Then, as if 
the shops felt that they could not be 
so selfish as to take up all the room, 
the buiiders have left three open 
arches in the center of the bridge, 
where any one in passing may stop 
and look up and down the Arno as it 
flows through Florence. 


The shops and the arches are not the 
only interesting things about the bridge. 
The Ponte Vecchio is really very dif- 
ferent from most bridges. It has an 
upper deck. This is a covered passage 
extending from an art gallery on one 
side of the Arno to an art gallery on the 
other side. Along the way there are 
windows that look down on the river. 

Another interesting Italian bridge is 
the Rialto, in Venice. It once had shops 
along the sides, but these have been re- 
moved, and now it has beautiful arches. 
It curves like a rainbow, for it must be 
high enough in the center for gondolas 
to pass underneath. The streets of 
Venice are waterways, so the people 
ride in boats instead of in carriages. 
The Rialto reaches from one side of a 
canal to the other. The houses along 
the canal are of bright-colored plaster 
—rose, yellow, orange—and some of 
them have painted wooden doors. In 
front of the houses are tall poles like 
barber poles. To these the gondolas are 
tied when they are not in use. Thus 
the arches of the Rialto frame many 
beautiful, bright-colored scenes. 

The bridges of Lucerne, Switzerland, 
are noted for their picturesqueness. 


Rialto bridge, in Venice. 
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Kapellbriicke and Wasserturm bridge, in 
Lucerne. 


These bridges are wooden, and they 
are not built straight across the river. 
The water coming down from the 
mountains is very swift; and the 
bridges make angles with the current, 
to prevent the water’s washing away 
the wooden posts. A _ bridge is 
straight for about ten steps, then it 
angles off for a few steps in a side- 
ling direction. Farther on it straight- 
ens itself out again, and goes in a 
straight line until it decides to make 
another turn. It finally reaches the 
other side, however, and a child, in 
crossing, does not mind at all that the 
bridge does not go as straight as a 
crow flies, for there is much to see along 
the way. 

Two of these wooden bridges have 
pointed roofs, and every few steps a pic- 


Tower bridge, in London. 
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ture is painted on one of the three- 
cornered pieces of wood that hold the 
roof in place. Each bridge has many 
pictures. To add to the fascination of 
the bridges, round towers rise here and 
there. 

France has drawbridges, built in the 
days when castles were surrounded by 
moats filled with water. A castle was 
entered only by way of its drawbridge, 
which could be lifted if danger threat- 
ened. Before one of France’s old castles 
near the Loire River, a drawbridge still 
stands. It is held in place by heavy 
chains, and can be lifted to bar the en- 
trance, although now it is let down in 
welcome to those who come to visit. 


Firth of Forth bridge, in Scotland. 


Then there is the Tower bridge in 
London. This bridge has two high 
towers stationed part way across the 
river. From these towers the bridge 
swings open to let pass the ships that 
have high funnels. When a ship has 
passed, the bridge closes. This makes 
of Tower bridge a gate as well as a 
bridge. 

The finest bridge in Scotland is that 
over the Firth of Forth. If you repeat 
the name it will suggest the bridge to 
you. Does it not sound like arches ris- 
ing and falling in curves? The Forth 


bridge has one curved arch of steel after 
another, all along its great length. It 
is very high and wide, a giant among 
bridges, and a landmark of which every 
Scotchman is proud. 
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Peter Becomes Courageous 
LESSON 5, NOVEMBER 2, 1930. 


Courage, truthfulness, honesty, love, 
and joy are among what we call good 
qualities of character. There are also 
qualities of character of which we do 
not like to think. We call these nega- 
tive qualities. Fear and dishonesty and 
hatred are some of the negative quali- 
ties. If we have negative qualities of 
character we can exchange them for 
good qualities. 

In the Bible lesson for today we learn 
how Peter exchanged one of his nega- 
tive qualities for a good quality. You 
will find the story of the lesson in Mark 
8 :27-29; Luke 22:31-34; John 18:25-27; 
21:15-17. 

Peter had many very fine qualities of 
character. One of these qualities was 
courage, but Peter did not know that he 
had courage. Perhaps he had formed 
the habit of running away from disa- 
greeable tasks. He had not learned that 
running away from a duty the first time 
makes it easier to run away the second 
time, or that telling the first falsehood 
makes it easier to tell the second one. 
When Jesus first met him, Peter was 
called Simon, which means “listening” 
or “obedient.” Jesus told him that he 
should be called Peter, which means a 
stone. To be as enduring as a stone, 
one would have to be firm and coura- 
geous when tempted to do wrong. 

Peter, believing that he lacked cour- 
age, must have wondered when Jesus 
named him Peter. Read the lesson and 
you will find that when the first temp- 
tation to deny that he knew Jesus came 


to Peter, he did not have the courage 
to own that Jesus was his friend. Wher 
the second temptation came, he had les: 
courage, and when the third one came 
he found it easier to deny Jesus than 
to say that he was Jesus’ friend. 

After Peter had denied Jesus he was 
filled with grief. Then he remembered 
that Jesus trusted him. That gave him 
courage and he became one of the most 
courageous of Jesus’ disciples. 

If you are afraid to speak the truth 
for fear of punishment, remember that 
if Peter had spoken the truth when first 
tempted it would have been easier for 
him to speak the truth when he was 
tempted the second time. 

God gives me courage to speak the 
truth. 


True Heroes 
LESSON 6, NOVEMBER 9, 1930. 


Among your friends and playmates 
there is often one who is afraid. One 
of your friends may be afraid of storms, 
afraid to be in darkness, afraid to ride 
a pony, to skate on ice, to swing high, 
to swim, to walk on stilts, or even afraid 
to recite his lessons in class. 

Did it ever occur to you that, for all 
his fears, such a friend may be more 
heroic than any of his friends and class- 
mates? It does not take courage to act 
when one is unafraid, but it does take 
great courage to act when one is afraid. 

Thomas was one of those persons who 
are afraid. The Bible lesson for tod:y, 
which you will find in John 11:14-16; 
14:5-8; 20:24-29; 21:1, 2, tells how 
Thomas went with Jesus on a perilcus 
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journey. The Jews had tried to kill Je- 
sus when He had last been in Jerusalem. 
Thomas knew this and was afraid that 
he too might be harmed if he went to 
Jerusalem with Jesus. But Jesus made 
the dangerous journey, so Thomas went 
with Him. 

Thomas was fearful without being a 
coward. A coward is one who refuses 
to act because he is afraid. A hero is 
one who does the thing that needs to be 
done, regardless of his fears. 

Thomas was not afraid to let the Mas- 
ter know that he had to have proof be- 
fore he could believe that He was the 
risen Christ. Christ was glad to prove 
to Thomas that He was the Christ, be- 
cause He was glad that Thomas was hon- 
est enough and brave enough to say that 
he needed proof. 

In school and at home boys and girls 
are often afraid to let others know that 
they do not understand what is expected 
of them. Christ was glad to work with 
Thomas until he understood. Your par- 
ents and teachers will be glad to work 
with you until you understand all that 
you should know, if you are brave 
enough to say that you do not under- 
stand what is required of you. 

The following thought will help you: 

I am filled with courage. 


Healing Your Servants 
LESSON 7, NOVEMBER 16, 1930. 
Have you read the Bible lesson for 
today? You will find it in Matthew 8: 
5-13. 
In this story the centurion (a Roman 
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officer) came to ask Jesus to heal his 
servant, who was very ill. When Jesus 
said that He would go to the servant, 
the centurion said that it was not nec- 
essary for Jesus to go, that all He needed 
to do was to speak the word of healing 
and the servant would be healed. Be- 
cause the centurion’s faith in God’s heal- 
ing power was so strong, his servant 
was healed instantly. 

In your little personal kingdoms, 
which are made up of your minds, your 
bodies, and your affairs, your minds are 
the centurions, or rulers; your thoughts 
are your servants, and your bodies and 
affairs are the fields in which your serv- 
ants work. The mind of God in you is 
the Christ. If sick or unhappy thoughts 
come into your mind to disturb your 
body or affairs, let your mind (the cen- 
turion) go to the Christ mind in you 
and ask that your thoughts be made 
happy, healthy thoughts. The Christ 
mind in you—that part of your mind 
which thinks only thoughts of health 
and wholeness—speaks to the _ sick 
thought, and it is made well. For ex- 
ample, if the thought that is causing 
trouble is a thought of earache, your 
mind (the centurion) asks God to heal 
your ear. Then God’s mind speaks to 
the sick thought and it becomes well. 
But the centurion (your mind) must 
have faith that the Christ will heal. 


The following thought will help you: 
God’s mind heals all my thoughts, and 


they are thoughts of happiness and 
health. 
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Unselfish Love 
LESSON 8, NOVEMBER 23, 1930. 


The lesson for today tells the story 
of a rich young man who took great 
pride in the fact that he had always 
kept the ten commandments. You will 
find the story in your Bible if you will 
read Mark 10:17-27. 

The young man in this story was a 
good young man, and Jesus loved him 
very much. The young man, who was a 
ruler in Israel and very rich, wanted 
to live his life in such a way that he 
would be sure of eternal happiness. 
This wish was good, and Jesus loved 
the young man because of it, and wanted 
to help him make his wish come true. 

Jesus questioned the young man about 
the commandments, and the young man 
proudly answered that he had kept them 
all. He did not lie, he did not steal, he 
did not kill; he passed his examination 
and made a good grade. Then Jesus 
looked deep into the young man’s heart, 
and there he found one subject which 
the young man needed to study more 
thoroughly. Jesus brought the matter to 
the young man’s attention with this 
command: “Go, sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven: and come, fol- 
low me.” 

Jesus did not command the young 
ruler to sell his goods and give away 
the money because it was wrong for him 
to own his treasures, but because He 
knew that the young ruler loved his 
riches more than he loved the good. He 
needed to learn to be unselfish, and Jesus 
wanted to help him learn the lesson. 
The young man turned and walked away 
—he would have to work on the lesson 
of unselfishness before he could pass Je- 
sus’ test. 

This story has in it a lesson for us. 
If we find that we are becoming so 
fond of our treasures that we are unwill- 
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ing to share them with others, we need 
to work harder on the lesson of unselfish 
love. The following thought is helpful: 


I love friends more than things. 


Handicaps or Spurs 
LESSON 9, NOVEMBER 30, 1930. 

The lesson for today tells us a very 
interesting story of a Jew who was 
small of stature and who did many 
things that might be called small. He 
was a publican called Zacchzeus. (Read 
his story in Luke 19:1-10.) A publican 
was a man who collected taxes from the 
Jews for the Romans. These men, as a 
class, were disliked by the Jews. 

Jesus was known to be the friend of 
publicans. He was the friend of people 
of all classes. Zacchzus wanted to see 
this friend of publicans, wanted so much 
to see Him that he was willing to place 
himself in a position to be laughed at. 
This was not an easy thing for Zac- 
cheus. Most persons will give up 
things that they really want very much 
rather than place themselves in a posi- 
tion where others may laugh at them. 

Had Zacchzeus been a tall man, he 
could have joined the throng in the 
street and seen Jesus without sacrificing 
his dignity by climbing a tree. But see- 
ing Jesus meant far more to Zacchzeus 
than losing his dignity and being 
laughed at. He overcame his handicap 
by climbing a tree. Zacchzeus was per- 
sistent in his efforts to get the thing he 
wanted. When Jesus saw him in the 
tree, He knew that Zacchzus really 
wanted to see Him or he would not have 
climbed the tree, and Zacchzeus was re- 
warded by having Jesus’ companionship. 

Very often boys and girls find them- 
selves handicapped. A short boy finds 
his short legs a handicap when running 
races with tall boys. A girl who is ex- 
ceptionally tall often finds herself ridi- 
culed because of her height. More is 
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expected of her than of her classmates, 
and in gym work she is often excluded 
from games and dances because she is 
a misfit. 

The short boy can make his handicap 
a spur to greater effort. If he learns 
to breathe properly and to conserve his 
strength, he may win in spite of his 
handicap. A tall girl can turn her 
handicap into an asset by learning to 
dance more gracefully that her compan- 
ions and by taking the lead in games. 
A handicap is a handicap only when one 
permits it to hold one back. 

Use this helpful thought: 

God’s wisdom helps me to overcome 
difficulties. 


I Am Thankful 


(Continued from page 14) 


But the girls didn’t stay until half- 
past nine. Mothers and fathers began 
to ring the doorbell, so we had to stop; 
but I wished that the party were start- 
ing all over again, instead of ending. 
Mrs. Dane was in the kitchen helping 
with the party dishes so Fannie waited. 

When the last girl had gone, I ex- 
cused myself from Fannie for a minute 
and went into Mother’s room. 

“Mother, may I give Fannie my blue 
dress with the velvet coat?” I asked. 

“That dress isn’t old, dear,” Mother 
said. “Why do you want to give it 
away ?” 

“I want to give it to Fannie, Mother, 
so that she will have a nice dress to 
wear. Please, Mother, say yes.” 

She did say yes, and hugged me tight, 
saying: “What a happy Thanksgiving 
Day! I am indeed thankful that my lit- 
tle girl is not selfish.” 

“And I, too, am 
Mother,” I said. 

Then I went to my closet and took 
down my beautiful blue dress—my fa- 
vorite—to give to Fannie Dane. 


very thankful, 
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Anne’s Adventures in 
Friendliness 


(Continued from page 18) 


“He was sorry about the gum. Of 
course you have to talk to people when 
they say they are sorry. Anyway, we 
are friends now,’ Anne _ defended 
bravely. 

“Why, Anne Donaldson, you can’t be 
friends with him.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s a foreigner.” 

“TI don’t believe that’s a reason. I’ve 
been a foreigner several times, and | 
wasn’t any different. When you’re in 
a strange land you’re a foreigner, and 
you need friends. Almost always the 
people in foreign lands were lovely to 
us, and we found friends right away, 
but once in a Japanese town in the inte- 
rior we were among people who didn’t 
like foreigners. I was out walking alone, 
and some big boys ran after me and 
threw stones and called me ‘foreign 
demon.’ I stopped and prayed God to 
send me a friend, and a woman came 
running out of a house and took me in. 
Afterward, I got to know some of those 
boys and they never threw stones at me 
again. But it’s lonely to be a foreigner 
and not have any friends. I believe we 
all ought to be friendly to Steve. He 
seems to be a nice boy.” 

“Oh, Anne, you don’t know him. He 
does horrid things.” 

“But he does nice things too. Maybe 
he’d rather do nice things.” 

“You are a queer girl.” 


“Am I?” laughed Anne. “I don’t feel 
queer. I must hurry now. Mr. O’Neil 
is coming up to help me with my flow- 
ers when he goes off duty.” 

And Anne walked around the corner 
into another city adventure. 


(To be continued) 
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Something, New 


for 


WEE WISDOM 


Get out your scissors, so that you will be ready to cut 
pictures when the mailman brings your December Wee 
Wisdom. 


Starting with the December issue of Wee Wisdom 
there will be a whole page of dolls to cut out each month. 
Pretty dolls too! all dressed up in bright-colored clothes, 
which you can take off and put on. Of course the dolls 
are made so that they will stand up. 


Each month the dolls will represent children from 
different countries, and they will be dressed in the cos- 
tumes of their countries. With these pictures there will 
be a short story telling you about the children who live 
in Japan, Scotland, Iceland, or whatever country the 
dolls represent. 


Think what fun it will be to have pa- 
per dolls from every country! If Wee 
Wisdom isn’t coming to you now, tell 
Mother or Daddy that for one present 
this Christmas you would like a sub- 
scription to this magazine. Tell them to 
start your subscription with the Decem- 
ber issue, so that you will not miss the 
first family of paper dolls. The yearly 
subscription price of Wee Wisdom is 
$1.50. 
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BLANCHE ‘a CORNER 


“What, ho! Spartans,” called Red, 
throwing open the door of the Roost. 
“Well, no wonder I didn’t hear any 
noise. What on earth are you doing 
with those pumpkins?” 

“What does it look like we’re doing?” 
asked Chink sarcastically as he hacked 
away with his knife at the pumpkin. 

“Mother said that if we’d cut these 
up ready for cooking she would make a 
pie for us,’”’ David explained. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Red. 

Kegs, who had been cutting on the 
hard shell with all his might, his tongue 
held between his teeth to help, looked 
up in disgust. 

“Hurrahing isn’t going to get you any- 
thing,” he said. “If you expect a piece 
of that pie you’d better get out your 
knife and get busy.” 

“All right,” agreed Red. ‘Move over, 
so I can sit down. Where’s Bob?” 

“He had to go to town with his father 
this morning,” said David, “but Andy 
promised last night that he’d be over 
this morning. I wonder what’s keep- 
ing him?” 

“He may be doing his chores. It’s 
Saturday, you know,” Coralee suggested. 

“Yes, but he gets up early,” said 
Chink. “He’s usually through by this 
time.” 

“He probably knows how hard a 
pumpkin shell is,” grunted Kegs, giv- 


Andy Earns His Pie 


ing his piece of pumpkin a vicious jab. 
“No wonder Peter, Peter, pumpkin- 
eater, could keep his wife very well in 
a pumpkin shell.” 

“Well, since Andy isn’t here to help 
cut it up, he doesn’t get any pie,” said 
Chink. 

“Maybe it isn’t Andy’s fault that he 
isn’t here. It isn’t like him to slip out 
of work,” said Coralee. 

“His reason had better be good.” 
Kegs’ tone was determined. 

It was not until the pumpkin had 
been all prepared and delivered to 
David’s mother that Red caught sight 
of Andy coming slowly down the lane. 

“You needn’t stall any more, Andy,” 
Red called. “The pumpkin is all cut up.” 

“That’s good,” grinned Andy. Then 
he opened the gate and turned to Bige, 
who had been following him. “Get in 
there!” he said sharply. The dog, his 
head down, slunk into the yard. 

“What’s he done, Andy ?” asked David. 

“Nothing,” Andy answered, “only he 
ought to learn to stay in the yard.” 

“I’m sorry he bothered you, Andy,” 
said David stiffly. 

“It’s all right,’ Andy replied shortly. 

“Come here, Bige,” called Red. “I 
don’t mind if you follow me.” 

“Yes, we like you, Bige,” said Chink 
patting the dog’s drooping head. 

“He looks like he’d been frightened,” 
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said Coralee reaching to stroke Bige. 

“He has been,” Andy answered. 

“You ought to be ashamed,” began 
Coralee, starting toward him. Then 
she stopped. “Why, Andy, what’s hap- 
pened to you? How did you get hurt?” 

“Slipped, walking the track,” Andy 
answered, and turned toward the Roost. 

“You’re a fine Spartan!” said Kegs 
indignantly. “Here we’ve been working 
all morning, while you walked the rails.” 

“Sorry you overworked, Kegsy,” 
Andy grinned teasingly. 

“You'll be sorry you didn’t work too 
when you see the pie we’re going to 
get,” Chink told him. “Only those who 
helped cut the pumpkin get any pie.” 

“Except Cousin Bob,” David said. 

“Why didn’t you come and help, 
Andy?” David asked outright. 

“Maybe I was afraid of breaking my 
knife blade,” said Andy as he threw 
himself down on a chair in the Roost. 
Suddenly his face twisted with pain. 

“Is your shoulder hurt too?” asked 
Coralee. 

“Skinned a little,” 

Andy admitted, 
smiling down at 
Bige, who had crept 
close to his chair. 

“T wouldn’t have 
anything to do with 
him, Bige,”’ said Red 
hotly. 

‘‘Here, Bige!”’ 

called David sternly. 
Bige looked hesi- 
tantly at Andy, and 
then crossed over to 
his master. Andy 
looked steadily at 
David. 

I wouldn’t hurt 
him,” he said. 

“T’m not so sure,” 
said Chink. 

‘Chink! 


You 
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know he wouldn’t!’”’ Coralee was _ in- 
dignant. 

“Well, all I know is that a good Spar- 
tan does his share of work,” said Red. 

“And gets his share of the pie,’’ added 
Kegs. 

“You get mine, Kegs,” smiled Andy. 

“No, he doesn’t,” objected Red. “We 
each get a bigger piece.” 

Andy got up. “Guess I’ll be going,”’ 
he said. 

“Oh, stay, Andy,” Coralee begged. “1 
don’t know why you didn’t come, but | 
know you had a good reason.” 

“He had a good reason all right,” 
Chink answered for him. “He didn’t 
want to cut pumpkin.” 

“Well, he can stay and watch us eat 
pie if he wants to,” said Kegs. 
“Thanks,” answered Andy. 
“Here comes Cousin Bob,” 

David. 

“He looks as if he were in a hurry,” 
said Red. ‘“What’s the rush, Bob?” 

“Maybe he thinks the pie is ready,” 
said Kegs. 
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Bob, breathless, ran up to the Roost. 
“Did you hear about——” he began. 
‘hen, seeing Andy, he rushed over to 
him. “Andy, were you hurt badly?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“Naw,” said Andy, looking most un- 
comfortable. 

“Oh, boy! 
Cousin Bob. 
pened along.” 

“Oh, never mind,’ Andy interrupted 
him. “Did you know that there is go- 
ing to be pie?” 

“Yes,” laughed Bob, “but you and 
Bige are worth more than a dozen pies. 
Aren’t they, gang?” 

The gang looked from Andy to Cousin 
Bob, and back again in amazement. At 
last Bob understood. 

“Oh, he didn’t tell you,” he laughed. 
“If that isn’t just like old Andy!” 

“Tell us what, Bob?” asked Coralee 
impatiently. 

“Ask him how he got hurt,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“We did,” said David, “and he told 
us he slipped off a rail when he was com- 
ing down the tracks.” 

“T’ll say he did,’ agreed Cousin 
Bob. “Listen: if it hadn’t been for 
Andy, this gang wouldn’t have any 
dog right now.” 

“Tell us, Bob,” said David. 

“And hurry up,” added Kegs. 

“Well, Bige, ran away and wan- 
dered onto the railroad tracks and 
got one foot caught in the switch 
by the Pleasant Hill crossing. As 
Andy was coming over here he 
heard him bark. The train was 
coming, so Andy had to hurry. He 
climbed the fence and ran up on 
the track and got Bige loose.” 

“That’s all there is to it,” put in 
Andy. 

“Yes,” agreed Bob, “except that 
the train was so close that Andy 
had to take Bige in his arms and 


I’m _ glad,” exclaimed 
“It was lucky you hap- 
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jump backward down the bank. He 
rolled all the way down and took the 
skin off his arms and his shoulders and 
one leg. Mr. Stollar saw it happen. He 
took Andy and Bige in his car and got 
Andy patched up. Dad and I met Mr. 
Stollar as we came home, and he told 
us about it. He said Andy never hesi- 
tated. He just made for Bige and worked 
until he got him loose. Mr. Stollar said 
it was as brave a thing as he ever saw 
and that Andy is certainly a Spartan.” 
For a moment after Bob had finished 
there was silence. Coralee was remem- 
bering hard that Spartans do not cry. 
Then David stepped toward Andy. 
“T—we——_” he began. The rest 
crowded around them. 
“We’re a bunch of idiots,” began Red. 
“l’m awfully ashamed, Andy,” said 
Chink. 


David began again. “Thanks about 


Bige,” he managed to say. 
“Andy,” said Kegs in a loud voice, 
“You may have my share of the pie.” 
“He may have the whole pie,” said 
Red, and the gang shouted approval. 
“Aw, shucks!” said Andy as he pulled 
Bige’s ear. 
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PUZZLE PAGE 


Picture Puzzle 
By INEZ RUSSELL 


13 4+ 


Begin at A and trace the numbers until you can go no farther. When 
you find B, you will see that the figures begin where they left off. Then 
find C and finish tracing. When you have traced all the figures, you will 
have the picture of one of our strangest animals. 


A Beehive 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


. Add B to a personal pronoun and make 


a plant. (herb) 


. Add B to the perusing of written words 


and make a food. 


. Add B toa crippled condition and make 


reproach. 


. Add B to falling water and make the 


organ of thought. 
. Add B to a garden tool and make part 
of an automobile. 


. Add B to the whole and make a sphere. 


. Add B to a conclusion and make a 


curve. 


. Add B to the opposite of borrow and 


make a mixture. 


. Add B to slender and make empty. 

. Add B to a grain and make a vesceel. 
. Add B to an opening and make desolate. 
. Add B to devour and make to surpass. 


ANSWER TO OCTOBER ACROSTI0: 
October Days. 
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3. For all 


tell, 


1. We're ver - y, ver- y_ thank- ful, This glad Thanks-giv-ing Day. 
2. We're thank-ful for the sun-shine,We’re thank-ful for the rain, 
our mer-ry play-mates And, more than we can 


For 
That 
For 


. all the ic -ings of the year, Our hap - py hearts would say: 
3s made the seed to sprout and grow, And brought the gold-en grain: 
Fa - ther and for Moth -er dear, And home we love so well: 
28 
93 2 
p REFRAIN a tempo 
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We thank Thee, we thank Thee, Fa- ther, whosekingdom we share 
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By Alfred 1. Tooke 


The king of the Alphabet ‘‘I’m going to the River.”’ 
lives in the middle of Alphabet ‘‘Good-by,”’ said the O ani 
Land. He was busy making the W. They had no sooner 
said good-by and sat down | 
on the little wooden seat than |) 
they had to say ‘‘Good morn- } 
ing,’’ for there was a letter } 
L that had jumped right off } 
a Log just beside them. 

‘“Come up here and sit] 
next to me,” said the W. | 

‘*T think I shall,’’ said the 
L. Up he jumped beside the 
W. As soon as he was up 
there he said: 

‘‘Dear me! An O and a 
W and an L. Whom does 
that remind you of ?”’ 


new letters. The C andthe R ‘‘Who?” asked the O. 
and the O and the W had been 
sitting on his gatepost saying, 
‘“Caw! Caw! Caw!’’ When the 
king told them to go away they 
went along the little path 
where the violets are. They 
came to a little wooden seat. 
‘*T’m going to sit down here 
for a while,”’ said the O. 
‘*So am I,”’ said the W. 
‘‘T must keep going,’’ said 
the C. ‘‘ I’m going to the City.”’ 
‘‘So must I,”’ said the R. “I’m going to the city,” said the C. 


He was busy making new letters. 
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They had to say, “Good morning,” for there 
was a letter L. 


©he Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 
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And ‘‘Who?’’ asked the W. 
‘*Hoo, Hoo, Hoo—oo— 
00!’’ said the L, and the O 
and the W laughed, and they 
all said, ‘‘Hoo, Hoo, Hoo— 
oo—oo!’’ together. 

‘*Hoo, Hoo, Hoo—oo— 
they said, sometimes al- 
together, and sometimes one 
at a time. They had a fine 
time. 

Did you ever hear a bird 
say, ‘‘Hoo, Hoo, Hoo—oo— 
00!’’? Get your pencil and 
paper and write down the 
letters that were saying 
‘*Hoo, Hoo, Hoo—oo—oo!”’ 
and you will find the bird’s 
name. 


God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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WHEN SISTER Ri 
TO ME 


By Niga Willis Walter 


When Sister reads aloud to me, 
I listen very carefully ; 
Because she reads, oh, very slow, 
And sometimes says it wrong, you know. 


You see, the reason she’s so slow, 
’Twas such a little while ago 

That Sister learned these tales to read, 
She carefully each word must heed. 


The book she holds close to her nose, 
And points her finger as she goes. 
She likes to read aloud to me, 

And so I listen quietly. 
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‘Baby Mouse and the Cheese 


By PAULINE GREENAWALT MALEHORN 


One day when Mother Mouse 
came home to her nest she found 
Baby Mouse squeaking. 

‘‘What are you 
about asked she. 
matter ?”’ 

‘*Wee-hee, Wee-he-e!’’ shrilled 
Baby Mouse in answer. 

‘*What are you making such a 
fuss about? What is the matter ?”’ 
Mother Mouse asked again. 

‘*Wee-hee, Wee-he-e!’’ squeaked 
Baby Mouse. ‘‘I’m hungry; I want 
some cheese.’? His whiskers trem- 
bled and his tail fell limply to the 
ground. 

‘*Why, what’s this over here?”’ 
asked Mother Mouse. ‘‘One, two, 
three,’’ and she pointed her fore- 
paw toward one, two, three pieces 
of juicy, yellow cheese lying nearby. 
‘“Why don’t you eat these?’’ 

‘*Wee-hee, Wee-he-e!’’ answered 


squeaking 
‘“What is the 


She pointed to three pieces of cheese. 


Baby Mouse. ‘‘I’m very hungry 
That is only a bite. It will take 


more than one, two, three pieces oi! 
cheese to satisfy me. I must go out 


Nima-Belle Givens 


He decided to hide two pieces of cheese. 


and hunt for more.”’ 

Soon Baby Mouse left the nest, 
but, before leaving, he decided to 
hide at least two pieces of the cheese 
so that they would not be stolen. 
One piece he tucked snugly under 
the cellar step. The other piece he 
hid carefully near the morning- 
glory vine by the back porch. 

‘*T do hope nobody finds these,” 
said he as he scampered off to hunt 
for more. 

He had scarcely left the porch 
step when he met Wiggly Worm 
hiding under a green leaf. 

‘‘Mr. Worm,”’ said he, ‘‘ean you 
tell me where I can find some 
cheese ?”’ 

‘“‘Not I,”’ said Mr. Worm. ‘I 
eat leaves, not cheese; but maylie 
Gray Squirrel could tell you. He 
travels much farther and faster 
than I do.’’ 

Baby Mouse ran on till he mot 
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November, 1930 


Gray Squirrel, hop, hop, hopping 
along. 

Squirrel,’’ said he, ‘‘can 
you tell me where I can find some 
cheese ?”’ 

‘‘Not I,” said he, ‘‘I hunt nuts, 
not cheese. Maybe Brown Robin 
could tell you. He has wings and 
can travel farther and faster than 

Before very long Brown Robin 
was flap, flap, flapping his wings as 
he flew down to the ground. 

‘‘Mr. Mouse,’’ said he, “I am 
hunting my dinner. Can you tell 
me where I can find a fat worm ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the mouse, ‘‘I, too, 
am hunting my dinner. I will tell 
you if you will first help me find 
some cheese.”’ 

“T do not know where you will 
find cheese,’? answered Brown 
Robin, ‘‘but I will fly away to the 
bee. He is much wiser than I, and 
is a great traveler.’’ 


So Brown Robin flapped his 


> 


‘Can you tell me where I can find some 
cheese?” 


WEE WISDOM 


“Mr. Bee, can you tell me where I can 
find some cheese?” 


wings and flew away, but before he 
came back, the mouse noticed a 
bumblebee hovering over a flower. 

‘*Mr. Bee,’’ said the mouse, ‘‘you 
are wiser than the worm, wiser than 
the squirrel, wiser than the robin. 
Can you tell me where I can find 
some cheese ?”’ 

‘* Buzz, buzz, buzz,’’ answered the 
bee without stopping. ‘‘I am too 
biz—biz—busy making honey to 
hunt cheese. Maybe the ant knows. 
He is wiser than I.”’ 

Soon the mouse met Black Ant 
dragging a bit of a leaf across the 
garden walk. 

‘‘Mr. Ant,’’ said he, ‘‘you are 
wiser than the worm, wiser than 
the squirrel, wiser than the robin, 
wiser even than the bee. Can you 
tell where I can find some cheese ?”’ 

“*No,”’ said he, ‘‘but I can tell you 
where to find out. Ask the rat; he 
knows, for I saw him eating some.”’ 

So Baby Mouse waited and 
waited for Fat Rat to come home 
to his nest under a pile of boards. 
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WEE WISDOM 


He spied the black cat washing her face. 


Fat Rat was very happy, for as he 
came he smiled. 

‘*My!’’ said Fat Rat to the mouse, 
‘‘that surely was a fine dinner I 
had. I wish I could find another 
piece of juicy, yellow cheese like the 
one that lay by the back porch.’’ 

Baby Mouse turned at once and 
ran away, leaving a trail of squeaks 
behind him as he went. 

‘*That was my piece of cheese,”’ 
he chittered when he got away 
where the rat could not hear. ‘‘I 
will go and see if the other pieces 
are gone.”’ 

Just as Baby Mouse reached the 
corner of the cellar wall, he spied 
Black Cat sitting under the cellar 
steps washing her face. 

‘“‘My! that was a fine dinner I 
had,’’ she muttered to herself. ‘‘1 
wish I could find another piece of 
cheese like the one I found here.’’ 

Baby Mouse turned and ran 
quietly back to his nest in the cellar 
wall. As he ran, his whiskers and 
tail both dragged on the ground. 


November, 19:0 


‘‘That was my cheese,’’ |e 
squeaked, when he got fir 
enough away to be out of tle 
hearing of Black Cat. ‘TI will 
go and see if the other piece ‘s 
still there.”’ 

He got back home and found 
the third piece of cheese just 


shrilly and long as his mother 
held him in her forepaws. 

‘‘The next time I have one, } 
two, three pieces of juicy, yel- 
low cheese I’m going to eat 
them,’’ he quavered. went out 
to look for more, and I came back § 
with less than I had when If 
started.”’ 


WV 
His mother held him in her forepaws. 
Baby Mouse then ate the one 


piece of cheese, and was well satis- 
fied. 


Table Blessing 


_ We thank Thee, Father, for all 
good 
That Thou hast sent this 
| year. 
_ Help us to show our gratitud» 
To friends and parents dea’. 


as he had left it. He squeaked | 
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} was no longer lonesome. 


Ruth Isn’t 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Ruth. She got very lonesome dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, because she 
lived away out in the country and had no 
brothers or sisters to play with. One day 
the mail carrier brought Ruth a card from 
a publishing house telling her that her 
auntie had asked them to mail to Ruth, ev- 
ery month for a whole year, a wonderful 
gift—a magazine called Wee Wisdom. Ruth 
was much excited over receiving a card 
addressed to herself, and she could hardly 
wait to see what Wee Wisdom would be like. 

The next day her first copy of the maga- 
zine arrived. It proved to be a book of 
jolly stories and poems, with colored pic- 
tures, puzzles, things to do, and things to 
make. Ruth was overjoyed. She sat right 
down to read. The stories told about other 
little girls and boys and the things that they 
were doing. Ruth looked at the pictures 
of the children in the stories, and she 
learned to think of them as her little play- 
They seemed to talk to her, and she 


The next month another book came, with 
more stories and pictures; and the next, and 
the next. When Ruth had finished reading 
each book she could hardly wait for the 
next one to come. When a year had gone 
by the mail carrier brought her a letter 
from the publishers, telling her that her 
subscription had run out and asking her if 
she wanted Wee Wisdom to come to her for 
another year. Of course she wanted it, but 
how was she to get the money to pay for 


it? She did not like to ask her auntie to 
send it to her again. She showed the letter 
to her mother. The letter said that if she 
wanted Wee Wisdom for another year the 
publishers would send it to her, and they 
would also send her a little bank in which 
to save up her money to pay for her mag- 
azine. Ruth thought it would be fun to pay 
for her magazine in this way, so her mother 
signed the card that had come with the let- 
ter, and Ruth gave it to the mail carrier 
to send to Unity School. 

A few days later Ruth received the little 
bank. With it there was a prayer for her 
to say each day while she was saving her 
money. Wee Wisdom came right along; 
she didn’t have to wait for it. Ruth liked to 
drop nickels into the bank after she had 
blessed them. Sometimes she earned a 
nickel for running an errand, and her 
mother gave her all the pennies that she 
got in change, so she was able to put five 
cents into the bank every day. When Ruth 
had saved $1.50 she gave the money to her 
mother, and asked her to write a check and 
send it to Unity School to pay for Wee Wis- 
dom for another year. Now Ruth is going 
to send for another bank and save the money 
to send Wee Wisdom to Betty, one of her 
little friends so that Betty can enjoy Wee 
Wisdom too. 

Should you like to order Wee Wisdom for 
yourself, or for some little friend, and with 
it a bank in which to save $1.50 to pay for 
the subscription? If so, ask Mother or Dad 
to fill in the blank below, and mail it to us. 


Unity ScHOOL oF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Child’s name 


ve 


Please send Wee Wisdom for one vear to the child whose name appears below. 
be glad to have a Prosperity Bank in which to save $1.50 to pay for my order. 


Address 


I should 
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MAGIC 


Praise God for light 
And eyes to see 

world of joy 

And purity. 


Praise God for food 
And appetite ; 

For wisdom and 

A love of right. 


L Praise God, of life 
am a part, 


And have an 


Understanding heart. 


hola ™ 
McColl 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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